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CASTLE WARTBURG AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

strongly fortified against outside attacks. A ver}^ 
touching and pretty story comes in at this period, 
which is like the perfume of a rose amid the smell 
and smoke of battle-fields. A little daughter was 
born to Frederick, and, being a pious man, he was 
unwilling she should go many weeks unchristened. 
No priest was found daring enough to risk his holy 
person within the walls of the besieged castle, and 
accordingly one dark night the father took his child 
on horseback, and accompanied by the nurse and a 
number of trusty knights, endeavored to reach a 
neighboring village where dwelt a priest who could 
perform the ceremony. All went very well until the 
child, growing hungry, began to cry, and the sharp 
little wail pierced through the darkness to the ears 
of the evening's sentinels. At once a party of cav- 
alry started in pursuit, Frederick's little band fled 
in great haste, the child screaming louder and louder 
for food. Suddenly Fred- 
erick reined in his horse : 
"Halt," he cried, "the 
child must be fed even if 
it costs the whole land of 
Thuringia." The party 
gathered around the nurse 
who at once quieted the 
child with its accustomed 
food. The enemy, who 
were near at hand, pressed 
forward expecting to cap- 
ture a band of warriors. 
What was their amaze- 
ment when the flickering 
light of their torches re- 
vealed a nurse calmly giving the breast to a little 
child, while the father and a few knights formed a 
circle around her. A feeling of superstitious awe 
overcame them, and lowering their lances they 
quietly withdrew, leaving the party to proceed un- 
disturbed. The little girl was safely baptized and 
taken back to her home. 

Afterward, Frederick succeeded in entirely over- 
coming his enemies, and lived a noble and peaceable 
life as Landgrave of all Thuringia. 

In 1440 Thuringia was divided between two broth- 
ers. The one who came in possession of the Wart- 
burg preferred Eisenach as a residence. Times had 
changed, and princes loved better to pass their lives 
in the excitement and splendor of the city than to 
hold a secluded and warlike court in a remote castle. 
From that time the Wartburg stood silent and for- 
saken, used only as an occasional prison for offend- 
ers, and for one ^^^ 
year as the asy- 
lum of Martin 
Luther. 

When Luther 
spoke the cele- 
brated words be- 
fore the Diet at 
Worms : " Here I 
stand, I can not 
do otherwise. 
God help me. 
Amen," it be- 
came evident 

that to persuade him farther was useless. While his 
enemies, under cover of giving him a safe conduct to 
his home, laid plans to murder him, his friends real- 
ized that to insure his safety he must be got out of 
the way and concealed in some secret place; but 
among them all none had character enough to make 
a practical plan and carry it into effect except the 
Elector Frederick of Saxony, It was impossible for 
Luther to return to Wittenberg with safety, and the 
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Elector consulting with the court-preacher, Spalaten, 
decided on the Wartburg as the place where Luther 
could live in safe seclusion. This decision was com- 
municated to a few trusty friends, but Luther himself 
had no idea where he was to be concealed. He was 
only told that on his journey northward he would be 
surprised at a certain point and carried off as if cap- 
tive. It was arranged that his journey should be 
changed from the direct route under plea of paying a 
visit to his aged grandmother in a certain village. 
The royal herald who accompanied him was sent 
back with letters to the Emperor and everything pre- 
pared to render his escape secure. From Frankfort, 
Luther wrote to his friend Lucas Cranach : " I have 
consented to let my friends conceal me. I myself do 
not know where. I, for my part, would prefer death ; 
but for this time I must follow the councils of others. 
For a little while I must suffer and be 
silent! " 

The report of Luther's manly and firm 
stand before the Diet at Worms had 
spread all through the country, and on 
his homeward journey he was received 
with intense enthusiasm. Cities threw 
open their gates to receive him, and in 
spite of the imperial command that he 
should not preach, so great was the 
popular demand, that he was forced to 
disobey in many instances. On the 2d 
of May, 1521, he preached at Eisenach 
to an immense congregation, and two days afterward 
set out for Wittenberg. As the traveling-carriage 
in which he was sitting with two companions was 
slowly climbing the steep hills toward Altenstein, 
five men on horseback, their faces masked, suddenly 
sprang out from the woods, surrounded the carriage, 
and demanded which of the 
three travelers was Luther. His 
companions were filled with ter- 
ror, seeing nothing in the attack 
but robbery and murder. Luther 
told them to be of good cheer, 
and descending from the carriage 
surrendered himself at once. A 
traveling-cloak was thrown over 
his priestly garments, and he was 
placed on horseback and carried 
off through the woods. So se- 
cretly was the affair managed that 
Luther arrived safely at the Wart- 
burg and was sheltered from the 
world within its friendly walls. 
The only people living at the Wartburg at that time 
were a military commander and his family, and a 
small garrison of soldiers. The commander, a firm 
friend of Luther's, was in the secret, and in ordei 
that Luther might associate freely with his family, 
he provided, him with a wardrobe suitable for n 
young nobleman of the time, and called him "Sii 
George." Here Luther lived for more than a year 
kindly protected by his royal friend, the Elector ol 
Saxony. To relieve the monotony of his secluded 
life, he worked vigorously on his translation of the 
New Testament, and accomplished a large amount 
of study. The room he occupied at the Wartburg 
is still kept sacred to his memory. There are his 
chair, his writing-desk, his book-case, and the huge 
ink-blotch on the wall where Luther threw his ink- 
stand at the devil, who suddenly appeared from be- 
hind the huge porcelain stove to attack this lusty 
champion of the true faith. Thinking minds have 
always wondered what Luther had had for dinner on 
that memorable day. 

In 1817 a grand German student festival was held 
at the Wartburg, and any one familiar with German 
student-life can imagine the wild rioting and enthu- 
siasm which echoed through the ancient halls. The 
petty German rulers of the time, who regarded the 
students as the representatives of dangerous revolu- 
tionary ideas, not only in matters of religion, but of 
politics and '' social order," brought the festival to a 
premature close, and took stringent measures to pre- 
vent the repetition of such inflammatory gatherings. 
But events showed that students and progressive 
ideas were irrepressible. 

In 1847 the Wartburg was restored by the Grand 
Duke Charles, of Weimar, its halls adorned with 
frescoes representing the various events which have 
taken place there, its old passage-ways renovated, 
and its grounds laid out in beautiful promenades. It 
contains a collection of old armor and battle-flags, 
and stands to-day a magnificent monument to the 
memory of ancient Germany. — Helen S, Coitant. 



GOLDEN-HAIRED ALBERTA. 

In a certain art gallery in a German city of consid- 
erable size hangs a painting of marvelous beauty. It 
represents a Tyrolean shepherd-girl, and has often 
been accredited to Correggio. Although it has been 
painted over three centuries, it still retains its orig- 
inal richness of color and grace of touch. It affects 
the observer like one of the warm love songs of 
Robert Herrick, 

In the luster of the yellow hair, in the soft love 
beaming affluently from the blue eyes, in the full. 
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dewy redness of the lips, in the snowy delicacy of 
the neck and bosom, in the picturesque smock and 
bodice and frock — in all the details which make the 
picture, there is something bewitchingly exquisite. 

There is a story hanging in a misty way around 
this painting that it may be worth while to tell. It 
is the story of golden-haired Alberta, Its recital, 
perhaps, will give a better idea of the picture than 
would a more extended description of the painting 
itself. But owing to the extreme vagueness of the 
sources from which the legend is derived, the reader 
must excuse the writer if it is not told in a strictly 
historic style. 

Alberta was not tall ; but being very slender, her 
height was exaggerated, and she seemed loftier than 
was really the case. But, as in the Apollo Belve- 
dere, her extreme pliancy of figure was not thinness : 
every limb was rounded to perfect grace. Her eyes 
were of softest violet, and her lips, teeth and cheeks 
had apparently robbed cherries, pearls and roses. 
Yet Alberta's most superb glory was her hair. It 
was so long, silken and abundant, 
that, when down, it covered her 
like a vail spun from gold. When 
she coiled it with simple elegance 
about her head it formed a lustrous 
crown, such as queens pray for and 
kings adore. When, in the early 
morning, she ran with her pitcher 
to the fountain, her hair streamed 
behind as if it were waves of glad- 
some light. 

Who does not love beautiful 

hair ? Who is not easily enchanted 

by it? Who can turn his eyes away 

from the tints of gold, of blue, of 

pearl, of pink } — from that breathing embodiment of 

them : a lovely blonde ? Truly, not I ! 

Was Delilah fair,? How else could she have cut 
off Samson's black locks? Or if Omphale was not, 
how could she have pulled those of Hercules ? An- 
swer me these, and marvel not at my enthusiasm. 

Beyond her beauty. Alberta had a chaste and finely 
tempered soul. Her secret thoughts in their un- 
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LUTHER'S ROOM IN THE WARTBURG. 

tainted purity resembled the summer breezes of her 
native Tyrol ; however, she was not so ethereal as to 
be coldly vestal. Her heart could vibrate softly 
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under the glance of a fine manly eye, or at the 
sight of a handsome and graceful youth. Still she 
was a dreamer, and liked to think of things as they 
might have been, rather than of them as they were. 
So here, you see, we have the old, old story fore- 
shadowed of the peasant-girl blooming in coy retire- 
ment, and awaiting her prince. 

It is nonsensical, forsooth, to talk of beauties un- 
conscious of their loveliness ! Is it not revealed by 
the charming reflections of the shining mere? — by 
the carnation and sweetness of the moist, half-blown 
rose ? — by the wanton west-wind as it plays through 
the hair.? Ah, every virgin really beautiful knows 
the richness of the vast gift given her ! As for our 
golden-haired Alberta, as we shall show, she knew 
full well the graces of her migniard self. 

She dwelt, with her excellent godmother, Dame 
Gresner, in a dormered cottage, sheltered by a large 
linden-tree. The cottage stood on the outskirts of a 
little hamlet, nestled lovingly at the foot of the great 
mountains. Away from the hamlet and up the sides 
of the mountains rolled deep and darksome forests. 
These forests were not haunted by gnomes, nor even 
by elves, but by fairies, said to be of the most pleas- 
ing shapes and natures imaginable. But we will have 
more fairy-talk hereafter. 

Alberta, of course, had very ardent admirers among 
the swains of the village ; but she tu^-ned from their 
rustic caresses with the pride of a princess in dis- 
guise. An hundred of nature's silvery voices had 
whispered to her that she was fair! Even Oswald, 
called the handsomest youth in the hamlet, was 
forced to admit that Alberta treated him contemp- 
tuously. 

Oswald was a bold, strong-limbed young fellow, 
having an eye both gentle and fearless, a heart as 
kind as it was brave. He was noted in the vicinage 
for his industry, good nature, and vigorous expert- 
ness in all rural Tyrolean games. Did Bruin emerge 
from the woods or descend the steeps at earliest 
dawn to ravage garden or fold, or pillage the sac- 
charine store of the laborious bee, no one was so 
desired to head a party for his pursuit as Oswald. In 
truth, he was so successful a huntsman, chased the 
chamois with such intrepid skill amid the peaks and 
precipices of the mountains, that the fairies had pre- 
sented him a silver horn, and they should have 
given him a pretty bride. To sum up, none of his 
neighbors had finer flocks of cattle and sheep, finer 
crops of barley and rye, or had richer returns from 
their bee-hives, grape-vines and apple-trees. The 
matrons of the hamlet considered him a very desir- 
able match for its maidens, and he was loved in 
secret by many of them and admired by them all. 
Yet even this Oswald, this village Bayard, this 
knight-errant in all which appertains to rustic chiv- 
alry, could not win the affections of proud, golden- 
haired Alberta. So he devoted his attentions to a 
less lofty and less graceful blossom. 

Now, Dame Gresner, by a very simple process, 
made an exquisite rose-water ; and the sale of this 
added considerably to the store of ducats and duca- 
toons in one of her old silken stockings. It had 
celebrity even at Innspruck, and all she decocted was 
readily sold. In fact, owing to certain adventitious 
occurrences, and to prudence, industry, and a singu- 
larly long and wholesome life, she was the richest 
personage in the hamlet. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Alberta 
felt somewhat lifted above those who regarded her 
as an heiress and knelt to her marvelous beauty. 
But, perhaps, that which tended mostly to fill her 
with airy thought and ambition was the proximity of 
her godmother's cottage to the home of Golando — 
an excellent old fairy, who had his abode in a mon- 
strous oak-tree, which was called, as a corollary, 
" Golando's Oak." 

It would seem that he was a sort of grand pasha 
of all the fairies ; and, also, that he presided over the 
destinies of pure and pretty girls. Indeed, nearly 
every old housewife in the hamlet, who had been 
possessed of good looks in her youth, could ascribe 
certain lucky events of her maidenhood^^ such as 
the securing of the lover of her choice — to the kind 
offices of Golando. Dame Gresner herself had been 
distinguished and enriched by him, when a girl, be- 
cause she was chaste and handsome, and she had 
high hopes that it would be so, likewise, with her 
beautiful god-daughter. She had instilled these an- 
ticipations into the bosom of Alberta, until the child 
felt like a fairy princess — as she was without doubt 
— and m due flow of time and events came their 
halcyon fulfillment. It came when Alberta was in 



her seventeenth year — when she was as fresh and 
sweet as a budding rose. It took place as follows : 

At the close of a long day in midsummer. Alberta, 
feeling tired, seated herself on the green, velvety 
moss, between two massive roots of Golando's Oak. 
Her throne was luxurious ; the leaves, stirred by a 
gentle breeze, murmured pleasantly ; the odors of 
the forest were very aromatic, and Alberta was soon 
lulled into a soft and dreamy sleep. Her guardians, 
and those of the flock she had been watching, were 
a pair of shepherd-dogs of the Ardennes, white as 
snow. They had kept a vigorous vigil all through 
the previous hours, as the sheep nibbled along the 
verge the forest ; and now that their mistress was in 
the land o' nod they did not relax it ; so she slum- 
bered on, surrounded by the quiet enchantments of 
the wold. 

And time sped on. The sun went down behind the 
summit of a majestic mountain, tinging its eternal 
snows with rosy warmth ; the shadows began to 
blend into a purple dimness ; the feathered denizens 
of the wood retired, twittering, one by one to their 
embowered perches ; the lambs of the flock began to 
bleat ; the old sheep to herd together under the 
watchful care of the dogs. Yet still Alberta slept. 
Suddenly a very little and venerable man appeared 
upon the scene. His gray hair and beard were like 
fleecy clouds ; his nose and cheeks like nearly ripened 
red cherries ; his eyes were merrily blue ; in his hand 
he carried a silver wand tipped with gold. His cos- 
tume, from the cunning little skull-cap on his head 
to the bootees on his tiny feet, was entirely of green 
velvet. It was Golando ; and he touched Alberta on 
the forehead with his magic rod. She awoke. She 
was not frightened. She knew that it was Golando, 
and that Golando was benignity itself. She looked 
at him with modest and admiring surprise. 

"Hasten, daughter," said Golando, "drive your 
sheep down to the crystal stream for their evening 
drink, and while they satisfy their thirst, wade you 
into the water and look by the little cascade for a 
round white stone. It is a talisman, and if you find 
it, good shall come to you ! " Having spoken thus, 
Golando saluted her most gracefully, and then, with 
the nimbleness of a squirrel ascended the oak, to his 
sylvan home amid its boughs. 

Alberta eagerly herded her four-footed company, 
and drove them down to the brook. While they 
were drinking, she lifted her frock with one hand, 
and with her crook in the other made her way to 
where fell the foaming waterfall. 

The bright clouds of sunset, the forest with its 
dewy shadows, the snowy flock and its shaggy guards, 
the pretty cascade, the maiden wading with white 
limbs through the translucent water — :all formed an 
effect very worthy of portrayal by a skilled pastoral 
pencil. 

When Alberta reached the little cataract she tried 
to peer through the waters at its base to find the 
stone, but the swirl and the froth and the bubbles 
hid it impenetrably from sight, and her heart sank 
with the fear of not finding it at all. She groped with 
her hands about the bottom, but in places it was 
deeper than her arms would reach without wetting 
her bosom, and she shrank from such close contact 
with the icy stream, which was beginning already to 
benumb her feet. Next she thought of her crook. 
It worked admirably. She passed it carefully around 
the basin of the cataract, but did not feel it touch 
aught save the soft sand and hard, smooth rock. At 
length, in despair she gave up the search, and with 
tears of disappointment in her eyes, drew her staff" 
from the water, and lo, to its hook, suspended by a 
silver chain, hung the talisman ! It was oval in 
shape and reflected a pearly radiance. It was pol- 
ished and beautiful. Even in her delight. Alberta's 
first thought, like that of all who come into the sud- 
den possession of a treasure, was of robbers. With 
trembling haste she slipped the chain about her neck 
and dropped the stone within her bosom, where, if 
stones have ears, as they are sometimes said to have, 
it must certainly have heard the throbbing of her 
heart. Then she picked up her crook, and turned to 
look to her sheep, which had wandered a little way 
off", and for the first time noticed, what her eager 
search and the noise of the cascade had prevented 
her noticing before, that the bank was occupied by 
the old Prince Wolfenstein and his cortege. He was 
bound for his black castle in the forest for a season's 
hunt. Seeing the young Alberta, and being taken 
with her beauty, and that of her surroundings, he 
had stopped with his followers to observe and 
silently enjoy the scene. 



" What, maiden," he said, " didst thou lose thy 
love-charm in the water? Come hither to me and I 
will give thee something right worthy to adorn thy 
neck." 

While Alberta, with timid steps, was approaching 
the prince, he removed a rosary of gold beads, at- 
tached to an ivory crucifix, from his belt; this he 
placed around her slender throat, and then, after giv- 
ing her a few words of wise admonition, blew a blast 
on his bugle-horn, and he and his whole train disap- 
peared along the wood-road, like the visions of a 
dream. 

Alberta, when she reached home, and had folded 
her flock, told the story of the afternoon's events to 
her godmother, and, notwithstanding the tangibility 
of the presents, could scarcely believe herself, nor 
make her godmother believe, that all was true. But 
in the course of a day or so came other occurrences, 
which tended to assure them of the reality of what 
had taken place. 

In Prince Wolfenstein's company was a young 
artist, named Paul. He came to fresco the hall of 
the prince's castle, and to paint hunting scenes. Of 
all who had seen Alberta he was the most impressed 
by her beauty. His companions joked him without 
mercy, because he scarcely ate any supper ; but 
when he refused, the following morning, to join in 
athletic games out in the court, the sport they made 
of him knew no bounds. He was soon freed, how- 
ever, from these persecutions by the rumor that at 
next dawn all who wished to do so were to be ready 
to join in chasing a wild boar, which had been seen 
by an under-keeper near the precincts of the castle. 

After this news all was bustle and preparation, in 
which every one except Paul engaged. Paul ap- 
peared to be submerged in the very depths of mel- 
ancholy ; and wandered out, murmuring to himself, 
beneath the trees. He also fumbled with his paint 
and brushes ; dashing faces off" the canvas as fast 
as he dashed them on, and otherwise deported him- 
self as one demented or in love. 

As Paul sat dreaming in the moonlight, in the 
evening, a maid touched him on the arm, saying: 
"It is the pleasure of Prince Wolfenstein that thou 
comest to him." When Paul was entered into Wol- 
fenstein's presence, in the fiiie old Gothic hall of the. 
castle, the prince said : 

"My dear Paul, I mark that thou art listless and 
ill at ease. I see thou art longing to be engaged 
with thy brushes and thy pigments on some work 
of thy beloved art. Is it not so ? " 

"It is, dear prince," said Paul. 

"Well," continued Wolfenstein, "on the morrow, 
as thou knowest, we all go forth to chase the wild 
and savage boar ; and it is not right that one of thy 
gentle craft and inexperience, and one liable to lose 
all thought of physical self in musings on art like 
thee, should be endangered by competing with tested 
huntsmen ; so I have a project which I wish thee to 
embrace, for thy advancement and my behoof. 'Tis 
this. Thou knowest that I did inherit through my 
uncle Wagglesberg and my mother the duchess, vast 
estates in the Rhineland and in Italy, and that I 
spend the greater part of my time in those countries. 
Now, I have often tried to persuade distinguished 
artists there that nowhere over the round face of 
the globe could such perfect specimens of man and 
woman be found as in the Tyrol." 

"And truly, thou wast right," murmured innocent 
Paul. 

"Yes," said the prince, "and I have many a time 
attempted to entice some of them along with me for 
a season at the Black Castle ; but they all preferred 
the soft climates wherein they were." 

" The varlets ! " cried honest Paul. 

"To be sure," continued the prince, nodding be- 
nignantly, "I did once induce the great Antonio 
Allegri, sometimes called Correggio, to come with 
me as far as a northern town of Lombardy ; but a 
courier overtook us with a bag of gold from the prof- 
ligate Duke of Mantua, and Allegri was persuaded to 
turn back." 

" Ha ! " said Paul, " he had no soul." 

"Not for art, at least," assented the prince, and 
continued : " Now, Paul, no doubt one being in com- 
pany as thou wast last evening, and one having thy 
appreciative eye, must have noticed the simple 
maiden we saw by the stream. Now, I wish thee, in 
whatever way thou choosest, and with whatever 
artistic elegancy thou canst, to paint her picture ; 
that I may carry it, on my return, to Italy and the 
Rhineland. The occasion of the hunt to-morrow 
will give thee a fine opportunity to slip unmarked 
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away, which I know, to fulfill my request, thou wilt 
be happy to do." . 

.'/Indeed I will, beloved prince," exclaimed Paul; 
"and thou shalt see how fair a, picture I am able to 
paint ! " 

"Be it so," said Wolfenstein, with a smile and a 
parting wave of the hand. 

. By next meridian, Paul is at the door of Alberta's 
cottage. Lifting his cavalier's hat, with its dancing 
plume, he asks the beautiful maiden for a bowl of 
milk and porridge, 

" The beams of noon are hot ; seat thyself under 
the linden-tree," she murmurs, "and I will quickly 
get it.". 

- After this prelude, it would not be difficult, per- 
haps, to tell how it was done by handsome Paul ; 
;but let it suflftce for our readers to know that the pic- 
ture was soon begun, and before our young artist 
had completed his labors thereon, the heart of 
golden-haired Alberta was led captive. 

Well, when Paul had finished Alberta's portrait, 
he took it to the prince, who ex- 
pressed himself delighted in every 
;respect with the great excellence 
of the performance, and declared 
that : a being- of such wondrous 
beauty must not be without a 
g'uerdpn of recognition, and there- 
fore, gave.^ her a life-estate in a 
pretty cottage and a few fair acres 
■of land. 

And he blessed Paul for his 
clearness , of : vision in making 
phoice, notwithstanding dissuasive 
jDbstacles, of Alberta for a wife; 
and he kept him employed contin- 
ually, at painting, pictures at the 
pastle.. 

• Likewise, he carried her fac- 
.simile with him to Italy and the 
Rhinelarid, and chagrined with its 
marvelous loveliness the great 
artists -^of both countries. Finally, 
he presen.ted.it to a German baron, 
.who hung it up in his gallery, and 
valued the; painting as if Correg- 
gib himself had painted it. 
■ Sq runs the old legend. I do 
n^t know whether it conveys a 
rnoral, unless it, be, that Cupid can 
wing a brush as weH as an arrow. 
— Edward Olin Weeks, 



OCTOBER, l 

A BRILLIANT plialanx fills the welkin's ring, 
Gafthered a royal death to celebrate ; 
And royal answers to the doom of fate 

Proudly the serried lines in honor bring. 

A plaintive requiem the songsters sing; 
Low-beating drums upon the singers wait, 
And scarlet sashes and gay plumes vibrate 

With martial splendor, borne on solemn wing. 
It is the lovely summer's obsequies, 
Which grand October signals kingly-wise. 
Tears scarce escape his brave yet saddened eyes ; 

But yielding-tribute, drinks he of the lees 
Of joy in silence, smiling that o'er all 
This blight of beauty, drops a golden pall. 

— Mary B. Dodge. 



A VISIT FROM A SIAMESE PRINCESS. 

The surroundings of my home in the city of Bang- 
kok were as aristocratic as the most rabid royalist 
could desire. The house itself stood facing the east- 
ern front of the grand royal palace, with its triple 
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One of the most pleasing and 
sentimental pictures displayed at 
the spring exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association, which opened 
on the 27th of last April, was called 
"Spring," and came from A. T. 
Stewart's art gallery in New York. 
Painted by Pierre A. Cot, it at- 
tracted much attention from its 
rare beauty, its brilliant effect of 
light, and its poetical suggestive- 
ness. When dealing with ideal 
subjects, the French artist thinks 
only of beauty of form, of graceful- 
ness, and the sentiment he wishes to express. The 
woods are soft and rnellow with tender leaves, vocal 
with the songs of birds, and flooded with golden 
sunshine. It is the season for mating, for the poet 
tells us • 

"In the spring a young man's fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love." 

What more natural than that the artist should de- 
pict an ideal youth and maiden full of these fancies, 
enjoying one of the sports of childhood's season 7 
They are as pure in thought, and tender in feeling, 
as the new-born flowers springing up in the grass at 
their feet. They are simply existing, as the butterfly 
does, unconscious of the drapery which clothes them 
as the bird is unconscious of its plumage. While it 
may be difficult for us of a prosaic, practical, and 
possibly evil age, to imagine such Arcadian sim- 
plicity, v{Q have to believe, that there are Pauls and 
Virginias who dwell in. happy valleys, and therefore 
we find no fault with M. Cot for giving us a glimpse 
of this Eden-like life, even if it is simply painted 
upon canvas, to hang i^pon the walls of a marble art 
gallery on the great Fifth Avenue of the American 
metropolis. 
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walls, gardens, temples, theatres,, and fantastic pleas- 
ure grounds. On the right was the. palace of a great 
prince^half-brother to the king, and the chief mag- 
istrate of the army. On the left, about a quarter of 
a mile distant, rose another princely dwelling, and 
immediately behind us, inclosed within low brick 
walls, were a number of mean, shabby-looking 
oriental houses, the residence of the Prince Laksana, 
one of the younger sons of the usurper Phin Sin 
Klang, who lived here with his eight wives and sev- 
enteen children, and a brother, his elder by almost 
twenty years, under the strict and constant surveil- 
lance of a military guard, for he was suspected at 
CQurt. • . 

The elder brother of the prince Laksana had never 
married, and was therefore called the Saint. Phra 
Rahka Muni was not only called a saint, but was in 
reality as much a saint as any man living. He was a 
tall, thin, emaciated, pure, and most serene-looking 
old man, who, though a prince by birth, had volun- 
tarily chosen the profession of maker of clay idols 
of the Buddha, for which purpose he had- erected a 
little workshop adjoining our house. 

I could look from my bedroom window right into 



this workshop, and also into this poor refuge of roy- 
alty, where a small little temple of the Buddha stood 
open day and night, in which I often saw Phra Rahka 
Muni on his knees before a small brass idol of the 
Buddha that stood enshrined therein. He was gen- 
erally alone at his prayers, except on holidays, when 
he might be seen surrounded by his seventeen 
nephews and nieces, who were all, apparently, very 
much less devout than he. The most heedless of 
the number, however, was the Princess Champoo, a 
girl about seventeen years of age, and for whom no 
worthy suitor had yet been found, no doubt owing 
to the disfavor with which her father was held at the 
court of Siam. 

The Saint and I somehow were drawn a little closer 
toward each other day after day ; not that I was par- 
ticularly given to being sanctimonious, but because 
all true, deep life has power to attract. One wants 
to get at the secret of every such life, and I must 
candidly confess that his attitude to the world around 
him was not without some meaning to me. He 
looked at his life through his mo- 
ments of faith, or rather illumina- 
tions, and though these were but 
momentary, they were full of com- 
pensation, and the silent figures of 
the Buddha that he molded and 
fashioned day after day for the al- 
tars of the poor, were in themselves 
conducive to deep serenity and re- 
pose. 

He told me him.self that when he 
had molded his -first clay statue 
and laid it in the sun to dry, be- 
fore taking it to be baked, he was 
full of the utmost trepidation and 
fear, lest the clay should crack, or 
show any seam whatever, which, 
in the eyes of all pious Buddhists, 
is held as a siire sign of the un- 
worthiness of the modeler to his 
office. Each returning day he pa- 
tiently watched his idol of clay, 
but it gave no sign, nor did the 
smallest crack of disapprobation 
appear on its smooth surface. Still 
full of sad forebodings, and with 
greater patience, he carried it to 
the kiln to be baked. When the 
idol was at length taken out of. the 
furnace, there was still no crack to 
disturb his mind, and therefore he 
was led to conclude that he had 
found favor with him whom he 
sought to feel in his heart and re- 
present in his work to his fellow- 
men. It was pleasant to watch 
Phra Rahka Muni at his work, and 
I noticed that Champoo, his niece> 
was always with him, now gayly 
dressed in silks and golden orna- 
ments, and at other times in slov- 
enly attire, with her hair all un- 
kempt and wild, flying about her 
head in the utmost disorder. 

One afternoon I looked into the 
little pagoda, and saw the Saint, as 
usual, at prayer. He Was all alone, 
and I stood there, watching him 
rising and bowing, and going through a number of 
genuflections; when, to my surprise, he suddenly 
dropped on the floor, seemingly in a fainting fit. At 
this moment Champoo came in. With a loud cry 
she sprang toward him, raised him up from the floor, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. Finding 
him better, she knelt down by his side, placed her 
lips against his forehead, and held him in her arms. 
Nothing could exceed the tenderness of the caress, 
unless it was the accompanying look. I did not hear 
what was said between them, but presently the girl 
broke into such heart-breaking sobs, crying '* Never, 
never ! "that I did not know what to make of it. 

On the following morning, I was awakened by a 
deafening cry of "Pi sarvang nah !" ("Mind you go 
to heaven ! ") A slave of Prince Laksana rushed in 
for me, and I hurried out with a bottle of wine, the 
only thing I had in shape of a restorative. When I 
entered the little hut in which Phra Rahka Muni had 
passed the greater part of his life, I found that he 
was at the last gasp of death. He was lying on a 
strip of matting, with Champoo's lap for a pillow. All 
his relatives were assembled around him ; in fact, they 
had suspended every other care, and were addressing 



